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Notes. 


THE PATERNAL ANCESTORS OF 
. ALEXANDER POPE. 


EVER since the time when Pope was taunted 
with the line 
Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obscure, 

there has been more or less curiosity con- 
cerning the history of his family—a curiosity 
which certain vague, and sometimes fabu- 
lous, statements he made on the subject 
failed to satisfy. When, however, the poet, 
in his ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord,’ wrote that 
his father was a younger brother who came 
from a ‘‘ very tolerable family,” he was, as 
will be seen, guilty of no untruth. No 
certain information has hitherto been forth- 
coming respecting Pope’s grandfather; and 
even respecting his father details have been 
rather scanty. It has long been known 
that the father, also named Alexander, was, 





early in life, converted to Roman Catholicism, 
was engaged in business in London, lived 
successively in Broad Street and Lombard 
Street, and, late in life, retired from London 
to Binfield, near Windsor Forest. After- 
wards it came to light that the poet’s mother, 
Edith, was a second wife, a first wife, named 
Magdalen, having been buried at St. Bennet- 
Fink, London, in 1679. The present pur- 
pose is to tell something about Pope’s 
paternal ancestors for three or four genera- 
tions. It will be necessary, in the first 
place, to explain briefly the general line of 
descent and the nature of the evidence on 
which it rests. Much of the evidence has 
been derived from proceedings in Chancery, 
and it will save repetition to mention here 
that all the legal suits to which reference 
will be made were filed in that Court. 

The poet’s father was certainly living at 
Binfield as early as 1710, the date when he 
made his will there, and we may therefore 
be sure that he was identical with an 
Alexander Pope who, in 1715, signed an 
“answer ’”’ at Binfield in a suit concerning 
lands at Oakley in Buckinghamshire, and 
who, as stated in the bill of the suit, had 
been named, in a deed dated 1675, as 
Alexander Pope of London, merchant. And 
this merchant was brother to a William 
Pope, for William Pope and his brother 
Alexander, both merchants of London, were 
plaintiffs in a suit in 1684. Still more 
valuable, for genealogical purposes, is an 
entry in the Parish Register of Pangbourne, 
Berkshire (noted in the article on Pope 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’), where the rector, Ambrose 
Staveley, records, in 1682, the burial of a 
child who was “son of my brother-in-law 
Alexander Pope of London, merchant.” 

With the data that the poet’s father was 
brother to a William Pope and brother-in-law 
to an Ambrose Staveley, the task of tracing 
the pedigree further back is greatly simpli- 
fied. The will of Dorothy Pope, a widow, 
of Micheldever, Hampshire, dated in 1668, 
and proved at Winchester in 1669, mentions 
her four children William, Alexander, and 
Dorothy Pope, and Mary, the wife of Am- 
brose Staveley. Dorothy, the  testatrix, 
was thus the poet’s grandmother. And 
she, being of a litigious disposition, had in 
1647 appealed to the Court of Chancery 
concerning the estates of her husband and 
his father, and from the papers of the suit 
we learn that her husband was Alexander 
Pope, Rector of Thruxton, Hampshire, 
whose father was Richard Pope of Andover. 
Richard was an innkeeper who, at his 
death in 1633, held a lease of “‘ The Angel ” 
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inn at Andover from Winchester College. 
Not much, perhaps, would be gained by 
pursuing the quest beyond the poct’s 
great-grandfather, but it may be mentioned 
that a family named Pope, some of whom 
were blacksmiths, was resident at Andover 
in the sixteenth century; and in a Richard 
Pope of Andover, who died in 1599, might 
probably be discovered the poet’s great- 
great-grandfather. The last-named Richard 
is called a smith, but he was not a poor man, 
deriving from his trade, which consisted in 
supplying his neighbours with all kinds of 
iron and steel articles, an income of 501. a 
year, and moreover, like the innkeeper, he 
was a leaseholder under Winchester College. 

Some fuller particulars will now be given 
of persons named in the last paragraph. 
Though an innkeeper, the poet’s great- 
grandfather, Richard Pope, was a man of 
some property, and in deeds and similar 
documents is often styled ‘ gentleman.” 
His inn, *“‘ The Angel” at Andover, was 
an important hostelry, the furniture and 
equipment of which, according to an inven- 
tory taken at Richard’s death, were valued 
at 400/., and its master possessed 35/. worth 
of silver plate. He was also able to portion 
his daughters with 3007. each when they 
married. What amount of learning he 
acquired cannot be told, but the two signa- 
tures affixed to his will show skilful penman- 
ship, and are an admirable imitation of 
printed letters, a kind of calligraphy in 
which his descendant the poet also excelled. 
Richard’s will, dated and proved in 1633, 
mentions his wife Mary (she was a sister of 
Robert West of Andover) and five children— 
Richard, Alexander, John, Jane (married to 
a husband named Barnes), and Mary (the 
wife of Edmund Petty), all of whom left 
issue. Some second cousins of the poet, 
grandchildren of the innkeeper’s sons and 
daughters, may be supposed to have lived 
to hear of their kinsman’s fame, but perhaps 
they would not have been welcomed at 
Twickenham as his relatives. 

If more were known of Alexander Pope, 
the Rector of Thruxton, it might be found 
that he was a rather remarkable man. He 
and his celebrated grandson had some 
characteristics in common. Like the poet. 
the Rector was ‘‘ of gentle disposition ”’ (the 
words of his widow). but, when attacked, 
pugnacious, and not too fastidious in his 
choice of weapons. Both grandfather and 
grandson, too, were precocious in learning, 
made fortunes before attaining middle age, 
and (what is said to be more difficult) kept 
their fortunes, and neither lived to grow old, 





The eldest of the three Alexanders matricu- 
lated at Oxford in 1617, at the age of 17, 
and after less than three months’ residence 
at Oriel College took his Bachelor’s degree. 
The Master’s degree followed three years 
later, when he had moved to Gloucester Hall. 
In 1628 he appears as chaplain to John, 
eldest son of William, Marquis of Winchester, 
a post which he then seems to have occupied 
for some time, and which he did not relin- 
quish for another ten years. His position 
in the Marquis’s family contributed much to 
his advancement. In 1628 he obtained the 
promise of the next of the livings in the Mar- 
quis’s gift which should fall vacant, and was 
sufficiently shrewd to see that the promise 
was embodied in a deed. But in 1631, 
before the desired vacancy had occurred, the 
chaplain was appointed by the University 
of Oxford to the Rectory of Thruxton, 
Hampshire; and in 1633 his master, John. 
Marquis of Winchester, who had succeeded 
his father, considered that he was fulfilling 
the terms of the deed in giving him the 
prebend of Middleton in the same county. 
Alexander, however, was not satisfied with 
this, and when, in 1638. the Rectory of 
Itchen Abbas became void, claimed it as 
his right in virtue of the deed. The Marquis, 
resenting this action, filed a bill against his 
chaplain, who countered with another suit, 
so that a state of war between the two ensued. 
And now Alexander, perceiving, no doubt, 
that he could not hope for further prefer- 
ment from the Marquis, transferred his 
allegiance, and became chaplain to the 
Bishop of Winchester, with whose help he 
obtained a dispensation enabling him to hold 
Itchen Abbas, together with his other 
livings. Presumably the wording of the 
deed favoured Alexander’s contention, for 
in 1639, in spite of the opposition of the 
Marquis, he was instituted to the coveted 
Rectory of Itchen Abbas. He was now a 
rich man, the income from his three benefices 
alone being estimated at 4001. a year. His 
wife Dorothy was (as appears from her 
will) a daughter of William Pyne, who, in 
the Commonwealth period, was minister of 
Micheldever, a little parish some seven miles 
north of Winchester. Dorothy became a 
widow in 1645, when she was left (as she 
complained) with four small children ; but 
the property left by her husband gave her 
the comfortable income of 2501. a year. She 
spent most of her widowhood in her father’s 
parish at Micheldever. 

From the epitaph to the memory of the 
poet’s father in Twickenham Church, he 
seems to have been born about 1642, only 
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three years before the death of the Rector 
of Thruxton, so that he must, early in life, 
have come under the influence of his maternal 
grandfather the Puritan minister—a circum- 
stance which renders his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism not many years later 
somewhat extraordinary. When Dorothy 
Pope made her will in 1668, her two sons, 
William and Alexander, were serving their 
apprenticeships. Nearly all biographies of 
the poet state that his father was a 
linen-draper, but this is not borne out 
by contemporary documents. At various 
intervals, in 1675, 1677, 1682, 1684, 1698, 
and 1700, are references to ‘*‘ Alexander 
Pope of London, merchant.’”’? He appears 
in the ‘London Directory’ of 1677 as 
living in Broad Street, which lay wholly 
or partly in the parish of St. Bennet- 
Fink ; and in the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of this parish of the year 1679 is an 
entry of the fee received from him for 
the burial of his wife Magdalen: ‘“ Recd. 
from Mr. Allexander Pope for Buriall of his 
wife Ground and Great Bell 18s. 4d.’ Lists 
of ratepayers show that he came to live in 
the parish after Christmas, 1677, and left 
before Easter, 1680. In 1684 the two 
brothers, William and Alexander, then in 
partnership, were engaged in a suit concern- 
ing parcels of linen cloth and other goods, 
sold in Virginia in 1677, in payment for 
which they were to receive several thousands 
of pounds of tobacco. They did a con- 
siderable trade with Virginia, for they 
employed a factor in the colony for the 
conduct of their business. Lastly, Alex- 
ander was, both in 1698 and 1700, endeavour- 
ing to recover 6001. said to have been lent 
by him in 1675 on a mortgage of those same 
lands in Buckinghamshire which were the 
source of trouble in 1715. It is important 
to observe that, as in 1700 he still styles 
himself ‘‘of London, merchant,” he had 
not then retired to Binfield, and that in 
consequence the poet’s home for his first 
twelve years (1688 to 1700) was in London— 
not at Binfield, as Dr. Johnson believed. 
All that can be told of the later portion of 
the merchant’s life has been recounted 
elsewhere. 


In view of what has been written here, 
it will probably be conceded that Pope was 
indeed descended from “a very tolerable 
family.” His forefathers held no exalted 
positions, but were substantial people of 
the middle class. And it may be noted, as 
a matter of more importance, that both his 
father and grandfather were men of educa- 
tion. 





References to the Chancery suits quoted 
are: In the series of Charles I., P. 19/48, 
P. 50/59, P. 59/5, and W. 88/61. In the 
series ‘‘ before 1714,” Reynardson 86/84, 
and Hamilton 266/67. In the series 1714 
to 1758, No. 9/19. F. J. Popr. 

17, Holland Road, Kensington. 





LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


Tus subject was discussed at length in the 
Tenth Series (ix. 81, 131, 175, 251, 314, 351, 
511), and was then concluded by an editorial 
note: ‘‘ We cannot spare further space for 
this subject”; but perhaps I may be 
permitted to revert to it by calling attention 
to certain evidence which at that time was 
not referred to by any of your contributors, 
presumably because it is drawn from a field 
which unfortunately receives less attention 
than it deserves in this country. The late 
Prof. Skeat and other contributors then 
showed—conclusively, to my mind—that the 
so-called “‘new pronunciation’? was the 
real pronunciation of Latin in classical 
times; but nobody referred to the very 
striking evidence afforded by Greek papyri, 
and to their testimony as to v I should like 
to draw attention. It is natural that after 
the Roman conquest of Egypt, Latin words 
and names should have begun to appear in 
the Greek documents written in that country. 
In the first century of our era Latin words 
are rare, and almost confined to military 
terms; in the second and third centuries 
their number increases; but it was not till 
after the reforms of Diocletian that they 
were taken over in large quantities. From 
the beginning, however, there were numerous 
Romans in the country, from the prefect 
down to private soldiers or traders, and 
their names are of fairly common occurrence 
in papyri. 

Now in the earlier Roman period the 
invariable Greek transliteration of Latin 
consonantal v is ov. This is surely suffi- 
cient evidence for the w pronunciation of 
v, for then and later ov was used also 
to express the Latin vocalic wu. The supposi- 
tion is further confirmed by the fact that 
later, when the pronunciation of v had changed, 
a new transliteration was adopted, namely, f. 
I fancy that by an exhaustive examination 
of the papyri it could be determined, within 
comparatively narrow limits of time, when 
this change occurred. I have not under- 
taken such an investigation myself, but, 
judging from a fairly extensive study of 
papyrus texts for other purposes, I should 
be inclined to date the change during the 
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third century. The earliest imstance of 
B=v I remember at the moment is in 
‘Berliner Griechische Urkunden,’ 423, of 
the second century, where Biatixov = viaticum 
occurs in a letter written from Italy. That 
the date is determined merely by the hand 
robs the evidence of some of its value for 
our purpose, and certainly the equivalence 
ov=v is the prevailing one in the second 
century, the instance of B=v just quoted 
being the only exception I remember, 
though there may be other isolated examples. 
By the fourth century B=v had become 
completely established. The use of ov 
does, indeed, occur sporadically after B 
has become usual; but this is no doubt to 
be explained by supposing that words in 
which it occurs had been borrowed at a period 
when »v still retained its w sound. This is 
well seen in ‘ Berl. Gr. Urk.,’ 316, written at 
Ascalon in A.D. 359, where we get PA(aovvos) 
Biradsavds Biapxos oveFeAALatiovos] imméewv 
Katadpaktapiov, and Bdpiov (=Varium) 
tpiBovvov. Vewillatio had been taken over 
early, and still retained its ov spelling. 
Not, indeed, for ever; even in an earlier 
papyrus, P. Gen. 62, dated in A.D. 346, we 
get BiétAatiwvos. The change of pronuncia- 
tion is again illustrated by the word vicarius. 
In a.v. 161 (‘ Berl. Gr. Urk.,’ 102) we get 
ojiuxdpios; in later times Bixdpios is the 
invariable form. So, too, ‘ Berl. Gr. Urk.,’ 
600 (A.D. 120-140), has ovn&tAX(atiwvos) 
(éxarovrapxias)  Ovixtopos (= Victoris) ; 
but in the Byzantine period Biktwp is the 
invariable form. The name Flavius is 
an exception; it was in all periods trans- 
literated @Aaovcos or (fairly often in the 
sixth and seventh centuries) PAatvvos, though 
®\aB.os may possibly occur now and again. 
I certainly remember a PAafia= Flavia as 
the name of a legion. 

Schubart has recently published in Klio 
(xiii. Heft 1) a Latin-Greek-Coptic conversa- 
tion-book of the sixth century, in which the 
B=v equivalence is established without 
challenge. We find here such spellings (the 
Greek script is used for all three languages) 
as BovAtis=vultis, Bws=vos. Interesting 
for the pronunciation of qu (see, e.g., 10 8. 
ix. 353) are such transliterations as xovod= 
quod. 

In view of the above evidence, I do not 
think it can admit of a doubt that in the 
classical period v was pronounced w. What- 
ever discount we must allow for scribal 
conservatism (and this applies less than in 
most cases, for in the majority of instances 








we have to do with Greek scribes, ignorant 
of Latin, and writing Latin words phonetic- 
ally), this w pronunciation must have con- 
tinued in use till at least well into the 
second century. It may be very regrettable 
that Cesar should have said ‘‘ Waynee, 
weedee, weekee,’”? but however much we 
may disapprove, we must allow that he 
did so. 

In conclusion, I may call attention to 
Wessely’s article ‘ Die lateinischen Elemente 
in der Grazitét der agyptischen Papyrus- 
urkunden’ in ‘* Wiener Studien,” xxiv., 
p- 99 ff. This contains a very full list of 
Latin words found in Greek papyri pub- 





lished up to the date of the article. The list 
could now be extended. H. I. B. 
A Link wIitH THE Past: BURIAL OF 


ArtHuUR Harrtam.—On 1 March, 1913, 
there died at Clevedon Mr. George Lee, 
F.R.H.S., who, if he had lived to 21 March, 
would have celebrated thereon his ninety- 
sixth birthday. It may be considered 
worthy of record in ‘N. & Q.’ that he was 
a witness of the funeral of Arthur Hallam 
in 1833, and that, according to The Clevedon 
Mercury, there is still living another resident 
of Clevedon who was also a witness of it. 
This paper says, in its issue of 8 March, 
1913, that Arthur Hallam’s funeral was “ a 
most impressive spectacle.” Mr. George 
Lee’s 
“ father, who was one of the bearers, had informed 
his son that the coffin weighed about 6 cwt., 
and that they had a most difficult task to lower 
it into the vault at the Parish Church.” 
Mr. Lee was a market gardener and florist, 
and was described by the same paper in 
March, 1878, as 
“the cultivator of the now celebrated ‘ Victoria 
Regina’ violet, a flower which is matchless both 
in its beauty and perfume.” 
Penry LEwIs. 
Quisisana, Walton by Clevedon. 


First MENTION of JEWS IN [RELAND.— 
The first mention of Jews in Ireland appears 
to be that recorded in ‘ The Annals of Innis- 
fallen,’ anno 1079: ‘“‘ Four Jews came over 
sea, and gifts with them, to Thurnlough, 
and they were driven back over sea.”’ The 
date would seem to imply that these Jews 
were amongst those brought over from 
Rouen by William I. 

From an entry in the Pipe Rolls, it 
appears that the expedition of Strongbow 
to Ireland in 1170, which later led to the 
conquest of the island, was financed by a 
Jew, one Josce of Gloucester. 

Wiri1am MacArruor. 
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An ENG.iisH WHALERS FIGHT WITH 
SPANIARDS.—The following narrative of a 
fight between a British whaler and Spaniards 
off the coast of Chili in February, 1805. 
may perhaps be worthy a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
The narrative appears in ‘ The Voyages and 
Travels of Amasa Delano,’ who was born in 
the year 1763 at Duxbury in New England, 
the book being printed m Boston in 1817. 
The author, who made three voyages round 
the world, arrived at the port of Talcahuano, 
about 9 miles from the city of Conception, 
bringing with him another ship besides his 
own. He says :— 


‘On our landing we found all in confusion, 
the Spaniards having taken us for two English 
ships coming to revenge the injury which an 
English ship had sustained at that place about a 
week previous to our arrival. The circumstances 
were these: two English ships came into this 
place for refreshments and to repair some damages, 
not knowing of the difficulties which existed at 
that time between the two countries in con- 
sequence of the English having attacked four 
Spanish frigates that were going to Spain from 
the River of Plate with money on board, taking 
three of them and sinking the other. This had 
oceasioned the Spaniards to stop all English 
ships. These two were English whale ships—the 
Betsy commanded by Captain Richards, and the 
Thomas commanded by Captain Moody, who 
had his wife with him. They came in and an- 
chored within a quarter-mile of the forts. The 
Spaniards sent a guard boat on board with the 
captain of the port to offer any assistance they 
might stand in need of and to invite them on 
shore. The two captains accepted their invita- 
tion, and ordered their officers not to let any 
Spaniards come on board in their absence (having 
some suspicion that they were not sincere), 
They went on shore with the captain of the port, 
and were very politely received on the beach by 
a number of officers, who after escorting them 
to the captain of the port’s house, and placing 
sentinels at each door, informed them of the 
existing difficulty and that they should take 
possession of their ships. The English captains 
(old them the ships would not be given up in 
their absence. Three or four large boats filled 
with troops attempted to go on board, and being 
refused, the Spaniards fired on them. The ships 
returned the fire. The two batteries then opened 
their fire upon them, and the Thomas soon 
gave up. The chief officer of the Betsy, whose 
name was Hudson, a man of extraordinary 
bravery, cut his cable and swung his ship the 
Wrong way with her head in shore, passing within 
several Spanish ships, which with every vessel in 
the harbour that could bring a gun to bear, 
together with 300 soldiers in boats and on ships’ 
decks, and the two batteries, all kept up a constant 
fire upon him. The wind was light, nearly a 
calm. The shot flew so thick that it was difficult 
for him to make sail, some part of the rigging 
being cut away every minute. He kept men at the 
guns, and when the ship swung her broadside 
so as to bear upon any of the Spanish ships, he 
kept up a fire at them. In this situation this 
brave fellow continued to lie for three quarters 








of an hour before he got his topsails sheeted home. 
The action continued in this manner for an hour 
and a half. He succeeded in getting the ship to 
sea, however, in defiance of all the force that could 
be brought to bear against him. The ship was 
very much cut to pieces in sails, rigging, and 
hull, and a considerable number of men were 
killed and wounded on board. Hudson kept 
flying from one part of the deck to the other 
during the whole time of action, threatening and 
encouraging the men as occasion required. Some 
of the men begged him to give up the ship, and 
said they would do nothing more towards getting 
the ship out of harbour. His reply was, ‘ Then 
you are sure to die, for if they do not kill you 
I will, if you persist in such a resolution’; saying 
at the same time, ‘It is out she goes, or down 
she goes,’ meaning that the ship should sink 
if she did not go out of harbour. By this means 
he kept the men to their duty, and succeeded in 
accomplishing one of the most daring enterprises 
perhaps ever attempted. 

““T had the above particulars from the two 
English captains, with whom I became acquainted 
after I arrived, and from many different persons 
who were at the place at the time, and also from 
some of the men of the Betsy whom I saw after 
I left this port. A Spanish officer who commanded. 
one of the batteries told me that they fired 130. 
thirty-two-pound shot from their battery at the 
Betsy, and the other battery as many or more, 
besides what the ships and soldiers had done.”’ 


M. N. 


DvuBLIN StREET-NAMES.—It may be worth 
recording the following changes in Dublin 
street nomenclature :— 

Botanic Avenue, formerly Cody’s Lane. 

Parnell Street, formerly Great Britain 
Street. 

Dorset Avenue, formerly Dispensary Lane. 

Railway Street, formerly Lower Tyrone 
Street. 

Waterford Street, formerly Upper Tyrone 
Street. 

Foley Street, formerly Montgomery Street. 

Corporation Street, formerly Mabbot 
Street. 

St. Alphonsus’ Place, formerly Nerney’s 
Court. J. ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


Nicotaas vAN Ruiven. (See 10 S. vi. 
388, 452.)—Not to leave a story incomplete, 
I have to report that an official of the town 
of Naarden has kindly obtained from 
Haarlem the information I desired :-— 

‘** The knight Cleas van Ruyven (in old spelling) 
was ‘schout’ (Burgomaster) of Haarlem, and 
was murdered in the town house 1492 by ‘ het 
Kaas en Broodvolk,’ a hostile party.” 

This was when the city was captured by the 
insurgent peasants of N. Holland. 

I beg to thank Mr. W. J. Wricut for 
his reply, which sent me to Naarden, where 
the tragedy he relates occurred in 1572, 
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I have to correct an error at p. 388. 
Instead of Knight’s ‘ English Cyclopedia,’ 
I should have quoted Ersch and Gruber, 
* Allgemeine Encyklopadie.’ 

E. H. Brompy. 


University of Melbourne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARTULARIES. — May 
I suggest that there should be published in 
your columns a list of the English and alien 
chartularies still extant ? The list should be 
in three groups: first, chartularies in print, 
with date and method of publication; 
secondly, chartularies yet unprinted, in 
private hands and_ public collections; 
thirdly, chartularies of alien  priories 
extant in France, (a) published, (6) as yet 
only in MS. 

These valuable collections of charters, 
&c., are of very great use to students of 
genealogy and topography, and a complete 
list of them would be a revelation of much 
untapped wealth. J. H.R. 


SHAKESPEARE: ‘‘ COMPTIBLE.”’— 

“T am very comptible, even to the least 
sinister usage.’”— Twelfth Night,’ I. v. 164 
(Globe ed. 187). 

I do not know whether “comptible”’ is a 
word which Sir James Murray has thought 
fit to notice in his famous Dictionary of 
the English language, but it is certainly 
not to be found in any of the English 
dictionaries which are in my _ possession, 
and I much doubt whether it was ever 
coined and put into circulation by Shake- 
speare. Of the meaning of the passage 
in which it occurs there can be no doubt. 
Viola says that she can ill bear anything 
like rudeness or unkind treatment. But 
how can we get this meaning from the 
words as they stand? I am inclined to 
think that ‘‘ comptible ”’ is either a shortened 
form of, or a mistake for, ‘‘ compatible,” 
the a after the p having been accidentally 
omitted in the copying or in the printing. 
Not that “‘ compatible ”’ is here used in the 
sense in which we now commonly use it, 
but rather in that which originally belonged 
to it, and was probably known and usable 
in the days of the Tudors. It may not be 
known to every one that Cicero, in his 
‘De Natura Deorum,’ bk. iii. chap. xii. 29, 
uses the uncompounded word patibilis to 
mean “sensitive,” which is exactly the 
meaning which would be required for the 
compound compatibilis in this passage in 
‘Twelfth Night.’ Without supposing that 
Viola could understand and speak Latin as 
readily as some would lead us to believe 





that Queen Elizabeth could, we may note 
that she is endeavouring, by the eccentricity 
of her advances and the extravagance of 
her praise, to push her way into the presence 
of Olivia, and the use of such a high classical 
word as “compatible”? to express her 
extreme sensitiveness would be calculated 
to impress her hearers and help her to get 
introduced into the presence of Olivia. 

The passage in Cicero to which I have 
referred is as follows :— 

*Quumque omne animal patibilem naturam [a 
sensitive nature] habeat, nullum est eorum, quod 
effugiat accipiendi aliquid extrinsecus, id est, 
quasi ferendi et patiendi, necessitatem.” 

Puitie PERRING. 

7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 

[The ‘ N.E.D.’ treats ‘‘ comptible’’ as a form 
of ‘“‘comptable”’ or ‘‘ countable,’’ under the last- 
named quoting only the passage from ‘Twelfth 
Night’ as illustrating the obsolete meaning ‘‘ Liable 
to answer to, sensitive to.” 


VANISHING LONDON: PROPRIETARY 
CHAPELS. (See 11 S. ii. 202, 254, 293, 334 ; 
iii. 149, 193, 258; iv. 434; vi. 83; vil. 205.) 
—The Pall Mall Gazette of 1 March contains 
a very interesting account of the earlier days 
of Quebec Chapel, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, now being rebuilt. Readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ may like their attention drawn to 
this if they missed it. CrcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


* Paratout.”’ (See also 10 8. vii. 206; 
11 S. vii. 104.)—The note headed ‘ Welland 
Sermon Register’ at the second reference 
contains a list of articles sold by E. Reddell 
of No. 7, High Street, Tewkesbury, about 
the year 1809, and amongst these are 
“patent umbrellas and paratouts.” Mr. 
Rossins, at the first reference, quotes from 
The Observer, 10 Aug., 1806, an explanation 
to the effect that the paratout was a peculiar 
sort of umbrella made by Messrs. Barnett 
of Birmingham. May I add that it was 
patented by John Barnett of Birmingham, 
toymaker, and Joseph Barnett of Warwick, 
cutler, on 21 Dec., 1802 (No. 2668)? It 
appears from the description in the speci- 
fication that the paratout could also be 
made to serve the purpose of a fan, a candle 
sereen, or a fire screen; but the mechanism 
by which these changes were brought about 
is very complicated, and must have been 
exceedingly liable to get out of order. It 
was also possible to vary the shape of the 
umbrella by prolonging the ribs in one 
direction, so as to protect the bearer from 
driving showers of rain, whatever might be 
the direction of the wind. R. B. P. 
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Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their —— 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“‘ EsQuUIRE”” BY CHARTER.—In the year 
1877 your columns had many paragraphs 
on the right to the use of the title 
** Esquire,” and Mr. J. LLEwELtyN CurtTIs 
then wrote (5 8S. viii. 157): ‘‘ The members 
of several royal societies have the title of 
Esquire conferred on them by royal charter,” 
&e. 

This statement was not contradicted at 
the time, nor, so far as a reference to later 
communications on the same subject in 
‘N. & Q.’ shows, was it even alluded to. 

But is it correct ? And, if so, what are 
the societies in question ? 

Frep. C. Frost. 

Teignmouth. 


Works oF THEODORE WINTHROP.—May 
I ask your readers if they will be so kind as 
to send me any information they can procure 
from volumes in their own private libraries 
concerning the dates, publishers, titles, and 
stated edition-number of any of the following 
books by Theodore Winthrop ?— 

John Brent. 

Cecil Dreeme. 

Edwin Brothertoft. 

The Canoe and the Saddle. 
Life in the Open Air. 

I have exhausted, the possibilities of the 
public libraries, and so far have been able 
to determine definitely only a few of the 
editions, and any assistance, especially as 
to the dates and stated edition-numbers of 
any of the Ticknor & Fields imprints, will 
be very welcome, and will assist a great deal 
in making my bibliography exhaustive. It 
would be an additional kindness if the 
particulars were separately recorded upon 
small slips of paper. 

R. C. E., Spectator. 

Columbia University, New York City. 


CastLE STRANGE, County MIppLEsEx, 
—This would appear, from the description 
in the ‘ Peerage,’ to have been the residence 
of Sir John Hort when created a baronet 
in 1767. Perhaps some of your readers 
could tell where it was situated, for the 
name is not to be found in the usual works 
of reference, and the present holder of the 
title, though resident in Middlesex, cannot 
enlighten me. Tuos. U. Sapir, 

Dublin. 





SmitH: RicHARDSON.—I am anxious to 
identify the pedigree (i) of the Smiths of 
Wroughton, Wilts. Arms: Argent, a uni- 
corn’s head, couped gules; on a chief azure, 
three lozenges or. The heiress married Price, 
1706; (ii) of the Richardsons of Smalley, 
co. Derby. Arms: Or, on achief azure, three 
lions’ heads couped. Sarah Richardson, 
coheiress, married Price in 1739. 

(Mrs.) ForTESCUE. 

Grove House, Winchester. 


Henry Morris, D. 1653: Cuas. LODGE, 
Baptist MinistER.—I should be glad of 
any details possible concerning the life of 
Henry Morris up to 1640. when he was 
appointed incumbent of Burnley Parish 
Church, acting also for a period as parish 
clerk. 

What were his family, birthplace, training 
for the ministry, and appointments previous 
to 1640? Whom did he marry (it is sup- 
posed his wife’s name was Abdy, of York- 
shire)? He died at Burnley, 1653. 

What is known of the Rev. Chas. Lodge, 
who conducted an adult baptism in 
the river at Lockwood, Huddersfield, c. 
1819? Where can I find any account of 
this ? To whom would C. Lodge’s private 
papers go ? and who is his representative at 
the present day ? CHARLOTTE SIMPSON. 


“FOUR SQUARE HUMOURS. ’—On a dia- 
mond - shaped window - pane in Whitton 
Court, Shropshire, is seratched the following, 
here copied verbatim et lineatim :— 

William Barnebrooks 
succeeded Margaret 
Morgan and possessed 
this 7 padre and garden 
the 7** of March 
whom God long | 
preserved in the premisses 
1690 


and from the four 
square humors 
Vale. 


Nearly twenty years ago I invited the 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ to give me some explana- 
tion of the word “ square ” in this context, 
and I have made inquiries elsewhere ; but 
no one hitherto has accepted my invitation. 
I now venture a second appeal. 

ARTHUR GAYE, 


United University Club, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


T. ANDREWS, PorTRAIT AND MINIATURE 
PainTER.—Can any one give me any informa- 
tion concerning this painter, who was work- 
ing at the beginning of last century ? 
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THE Prick oF CEREALS IN 1550.—I have 
come across an ancient inscription upon a 
house as follows :— 

‘*Thys howse was builded in the fourth yere of 
the ryne of Kyng Edwarde the sex whan a bouschel 
of wete [wheat] was at vii [or viii]. A bouschel of 
bere [barley] a nowbel [noble]. Mault iiii* more.” 
The price must have been very abnormal to 
have it recorded as the time when a house 
was built. Can any of your readers identify 
the prices ? Was wheat at 7 or 8 (?shil- 
lings) a bushel; barley at 6s. 8d.; and 
malt 10s. 8d. ? JoHN F. CuRWEN. 

Horncop, Heversham, Milnthorpe. 


NELSON'S SHIP THE VicToRY.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the age of the 
above ship at the time of the Battle of 
Trafalgar ? GEORGE GRELLIER. 

[Fuac-Liect. stated at 4 S. ix. 96 that the 
Victory was launched at Chatham on 7 May, 1765. ] 


Priory or St. JAMEs, Bristot.—Is a 
chartulary of this Priory extant ? and, if so, 
has it been published ? What book deals fully 
with the history of this Priory and with its 
early benefactors ? J. H. R. 


2L0YAL East LoNDON VOLUNTEERS.— 
Can any one give me any particulars con- 
cerning the Royal East London Volunteers, 
to which Gabriel Varden belonged (‘ Barnaby 
Rudge’), or tell me where an illustration 
of them could be obtained ? J. ARDAGH. 
40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


REFERENCE AND QUOTATION WANTED.— 
In a manuscript of date 1844 the following 
sentence is attributed to Sir Humphry Davy : 

‘There are very few persons who pursue science 
with true dignity; it is followed more as connected 
with objects of profit than those of fame.” 

I should be glad to know if the quotation is 
correct, and also where I may see it in print. 
H. 8. GLADSTONE, 
Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


HuxLtey oN Posrtivism.—Did Huxley 
call Positivism ‘‘ eviscerated Christianity ” ? 
and, if so, will any reader kindly name the 
book or essay, with chapter and page, where 
he did so ? A. H. THomas. 


Baza, 5, Wootton Gardens, Bournemouth. 


H. C. AnpDREws’s ‘THE HEATHERY.’ — 
The ‘D.N.B.’ speaks of this as being in 
six volumes. The British Museum and the 
second - hand booksellers have only four 
volumes (vol. iv. published 1806 or 1807). 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say whether 
vols. v. and vi. were ever published ? 

Botany Bay. 





MEMENTOES OF Royat Visits.—Was it 
the custom in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries for our kings and queens to leave 
behind them some article of attire—hat, 
gloves, boots, or so forth—at houses they 
honoured with a visit ?. I make this inquiry 
as one not infrequently finds these relics 
preserved in manor-houses, and it seems 
they may have been purposely left to be 
evidence to future generations of the Royal 
Visit. W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Dr. Jos—EPH WARTON AND THE Rev. JOHN 
Woot..—The Rev. John Wooll (1767-1833), 
Head Master of Rugby School 1807-28, 
published in 1806 the first volume of ‘ Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of Joseph Warton, D.D. 
On p. 407 of that volume he states that the 
second volume of the work would appear 
in November of that year. It was never 
published. Can any one give information 
as to what became of Wooll’s material, or 
as to any descendants of his now living ? 

. D. H. BisHop. 

7, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Horr oF AMSTERDAM.—Does any one 
know of any record of the brothers Hope, 
of the firm of Hope & Co. in Amsterdam, in 
the eighteenth century, besides what is given 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ ? R. L. Cru. 

New York. 


Op CHARING Cross.—The following pas- 
sage occurs in Dekker and Webster's ‘ West- 
ward Ho !’ II. i. :— 

“They say Charing-Cross is fallen down since I 
went to Rochelle; but that’s no wonder; “twas 
old, and stood awry...... ” 

Can any reader supply information con- 
cerning this ? Baron BourRGEOIS. 


ARTICLE ‘ HERALDRY’ IN THE ‘ ENCY- 
CLOPDIA LONDINENSIS.’—Who wrote this ? 
S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


**OxENDOLES’”’: ‘‘ AUGHENDOLS.’’—In a 
deed (1698) relating to land on the banks 
of the River Hodder reference is made to 
** Oxendoles ’”’ or “ Aughendols ”’ of fishing. 
Can any reader kindly give the meaning of 
the term ? R. ASHTON. 


1. CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, IRELAND. 
—Are there none from 1670 to 1705 ? 

2. Copr.—Wanted, any entries of the 
name from parish registers and deeds before 
1700, especially from Ireland. 

E. E. Corr. 


Finchamstead Place, Berks. 
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A CUMBERLAND Sonc.—Can any one say 
where I can find the words of an old Cumber- 
land song? It begins :— 

If thou axe where I comes fra’, 
I'll say the fell-side, &c. 
R. H.-W. 


PORTRAIT: IDENTIFICATION SoOuUGHT.— 
The lines, 
Me, as you find my soul, neglect or love, 
And show by Virtue, Virtue you or, : 
. s0Oe 
are printed under an etched portrait which 
has otherwise no clue to its subject. Does 
this inscription enable any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ to supply the gentleman’s 
name? ‘The back-stroke of the R has an 
outward curl at the foot, and so pre- 
sumably stands for J. R. F. J. Hytcu. 


FRENCH PREMIERS: CHRISTIAN NAMES 
WaNTED.—Can you, or any of your readers, 
give me the full Christian names of the 
following French Premiers ?— 

1877 (23 Nov. to 13 Deec.), General de 
Rochebouet. 

1887 (12 Dec.) to 1888 (4 April). M. Tirard. 

1911 (28 Feb. to 28 June), M. Monis. 

1911 (28 June) to 1912 (13 Jan.), M. 
Caillau. 

Also the present one, M. Barthou. 

R. THomas. 

Forest Gate, E. 


Tue Date-LettTers OF OLD PLATE.—It is 
now sixty years since the important ‘ Table 
of the Annual Essay Office Letters ’ appeared 
from the pen of the late Mr. Octavius 
Morgan in The Archeological Journal. The 
author only gave letters which had been 
actually ‘‘ found on pieces of plate, or copied 
from the books of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany.” At that time (A.D. 1853) there were 
a great many years unrepresented ;_ but 
the author makes an appeal in his Prefatory 
Note for impressions of all fresh instances, 
“in order to complete the Table, which will 
then be printed in a separate form.” 

Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
whether this proposed complete Table was 
ever printed ? and, if it was, where it can 
be found ? If this proposed Table was not 
brought out, can any one tell me where the 
best Table of the date-letters on plate has 
appeared in a published form ? 

There were some obvious slips in Mr. 
Octavius Morgan’s Table—e.g., P=1571 in 
Alphabet VII.; B=1598, and k=1606, in 
Alphabet [X.; RrR=1633 in Alphabet X. 

T. LiEcHID JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-coed. 





PictuRE OF GENERAL JOHN LIVESAY: 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—In a history of 
Puddington (Beds), ‘Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica,’ vol. viii., published 
in 1783, reference is made to Hinwick Hall, 
built by General Livesay, and occupied by 
Mr. Richard Wagstaff, whose wife Jane 
was one of the sisters and coheirs of 
St. Andrew Livesay, great-nephew of the 
General. 

There is mention also of a picture of 
General Livesay, then in the possession of 
Mr. Wagstaff. This picture, if now in 
existence, would be of interest in connexion 
with a proposed History of the old East 
Suffolk Regiment (12th Foot), of which 
General John Livesay was colonel from 1702 
to 1712. 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give informa- 
tion as to the present owner of the picture ? 

Mrs. Wagstaff had a sister Elizabeth, 
married to the Rev. Christopher Nicholls, 
described as “late fellow of Sidney College, 
Cambridge,’ and it is supposed that the 
picture may be in the possession of the 
present representatives of the Wagstaffs 
or Nichollses. JOHN LIVESEY. 

Salisbury. 


‘LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT 
SouTHEY, 1849.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents identify the following school- 
fellows of Southey at Westminster ? (1) The 
boy in whose room Southey was quartered, 
and who “afterwards married that sweet 
creature Lady ” (i. 1387-8) (2) W. 
F—, for whom Southey had to write his 
Latin verses, and who subsequently went 
into the Army, and perished in the expedi- 
tion to St. Domingo of yellow fever (i. 151-2). 
(3) B—, another fellow in Southey’s house, 
who ‘‘ was a greater beast”? than W. F— 
(i. 150). Was Charles Henry Blair, captain 
in the 23rd Foot, the Blair who went to 
the West Indies and died of fever (i. 152-3) ? 
When was William Bean, who became a 
doctor in the Army, murdered by some 
Malay boatmen (i. 154-7)? When did 
Charles Collins, who became Rector of 
Milstead and Frinstead in Kent, die (i. 188) ? 

G. F. R. B. 





CHURCHWARDEN Pipe.—Will any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly furnish information as 
to the origin of the “ churchwarden pipe ” ? 
Where, and when, was it first so called, and 
why ? Had it always the curved stem ? 
and; if there are any early specimens open 
to public view, where may they be seen ? 

J. E. Smita. 
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‘* BETHLEM GABOR.’—What is a ‘ Beth- 
lem Gabor’? The words occur in a letter 
of Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, dated 5 May 
(1805), Gunville (Dorsetshire). The letter 
describes the deeds of a press-gang in the 
village and the frantic efforts of the men to 
escape. It ends :— 

‘“* Our waggoner, coming from Poole yesterday, 
met poor Harding escorted by three men armed, 
and himself pinioned. I declare this circumstance 
almost made a Bethlem Gabor of me.” 

H. E. LitcH¥Fre.p. 

Burrows Hill, Gomshall, Surrey. 


“To BANYAN.” — Lady Lyttelton, in a 
letter to Mrs. Robartes, dated Windsor 
Castle, 5 Nov., 1839, mentioning a guest, 
Count Kolowrath, says :— 

‘“He has been ill—and so he banyanned upon 
lobster salad and chocolate cream, wasked down 
by deluges of champagne.”—‘ Correspondence of 
Sarah Spencer, Lady Lyttelton,’ 1912, p. 293. 

Can any of your readers give me another 
example of this verb? It does not appear 
in ‘ N.E.D.’ A. L. MayvHew. 

Oxford. 


Frencno Fisainc Ricuts.—Has France 
still fishing rights at St. Pierre and Miquelon ? 
[ have an_ impression that, under King 
Edward VII., she consented to abandon 
them in exchange for some concessions on 
the west coast of Africa. W. F. Lorp. 


VERTICAL SuNDIALS.—I recently bought 
out of a mason’s yard a pair of carved stone 
vertical sundials—one made to face south, 
and the other to face north. I should like to 
know if north-facing dials are common, and 
of any literature there may be on the sub- 
ject. The dials in question came off a building 
in Clerkenwell near the Sessions House, lately 
pulled down. Can any Londoner tell me 
what building it was ? SYLVIOLA. 


LAWRANCE, SURGEONS AT Batu.—TI shall 
be glad if any of your correspondents will 
furnish me with a list of Lawrance or 
Lawrence surgeons at Bath, hailing from 
Aberdeenshire, practising between 1720 and 
1820. RoBert Murpocu LAWRANCE. 

Cairnchina, 23, Ashley Road, Aberdeen. 


CasTLE oR CasTeL Faminy.—Can any 
of your readers inform me whom Capt. 
Castle (or Castel) married, and what were 
his own and his father’s Christian names ? 
He was lost off the Scilly Islands with Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel in the frigate Association 
in 1707. I shall also be glad of any informa- 
tion relating to the family. 

HvuBert PALMER. 

Staincliff, Granville Road, Eastbourne. 





Replies. 


HISTORY OF THE “ PECCAVI” PUN. 
(11 S. vii. 226.) 


Mr. Woortcott at the above reference 
disputes Sir Charles Napier’s claim to the 
original application of “‘ peccavi”’ to his 
own exploits, and presumes that Punch was 
the father of it on 13 May, 1844 (vi. 209). 
I cannot at present produce an extract from 
the Register of Births, 1843, signed by Sir 
Charles, but Mr. Woottcott has _ not 
convinced me that my reference to the 
parentage—still accepted by representatives 
of the Napier family (‘Cambridge Modern 
History,’ xi. 736)—is wrong. . 

The occasion when Napier used the 
expression is, I believe, correctly given by 
W. H. Davenport Adams in his ‘ Episodes 
of Anglo-Indian History,’ p. 186 (1880). 
He there states that, after the capture of 
Oomercote—i.e., 4 April, 1848—Sir Charles 
“was able to announce in a punning des- 
patch, which referred to the opinion of 
many that the war was unjust, ‘ Peceavi,’ 
I’ve Scinde.”’ 

Napier’s diary for 5 April shows that he 
regarded Brown’s successful operation as 
decisive: ‘‘ This completes the conquest of 
Scinde ; every place is in my possession ” 
(‘ Life,’ by Sir Wm. Napier, Murray, ii. 356). 

J. C. Marshman (chap. xxxvii., vol. iii., 
p- 249 of his ‘ History of India’) fixes the 
same date. Oomercote 
““was found deserted, and Sir Charles Napier 
soon after announced to the Governor-General 
the complete subjugation of the country, which 
he made the subject of a pun... .peccavi.” 

Until the record room produces the 
dispatch or letter referred to, it is sufficient 
to establish a prima facie case, and ask your 
readers for an adjournment before these 
two authorities, and the humbler writer in 
the ‘Cambridge Modern History’ who is 
alone quoted by Mr. WooLtcorTt, are found 
guilty of robbing Punch. 

* Peccavi’’? was on the tip of Charles 
Napier’s tongue, and when he took Scinde 
the word was in front of him, so as to 
suggest its suitability in his letter reporting 
events to Ellenborough or to the Commander- 
in-Chief. Thus he wrote on 14 Dec., 1842: 
** Ameers cry ‘ Peccavi’: yet I should not 
say that, for they deny guilt’; and again 
on 28 Jan., 1843: ‘This will tame the 
Ameers or the devil’s in them, but they 
will ery peceavi or disperse ”’ (vol. ii. of 
‘ Life,’ pp. 251 and 307). 
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It is urged by various critics who question 
Marshman’s statement that Napier’s con- 
science was clear; that he was not fond of 
joking; and that if ‘‘ peccavi”’ was used in 
a dispatch, it could easily be found. As to the 
first point, Mr. WooxttcottT quotes from the 
‘ Life,’ ii. 326, words written after the battle : 
‘My conscience reproached me not.” The 
remark suggests to me a qualm, and no 
wonder, for on 27 Oct., 1842 (‘ Life,’ ii. 218), 
he had written: ‘‘ We have no right to 
seize Scinde, yet we shall do so, and a very— 
humane piece of. rascality it will be”; and 
nearer still to the battle-day he wrote 
(16 Jan., 1843): ‘“‘ My present position is 
not to my liking; we had no right to come 
here ” (p. 290). 

As regards his alleged disinclination for 
jokes, I invite reference to his ‘ Journal’ 
(7 Oct.): “The Treaty says no tolls shall 
be levied on any boats. They still levy 
tolls, which shall not be, or they will sing 
toll de rol toll” (vol. ii. p. 217); and, refer- 
ring in a letter of later date to his antipathy 
—Fonblanque (who was, I think, editor of 
The Examiner), he writes “ Fonblanque or 
Funblank,” a poor, and withal not original, 
joke to come from the pen of the conqueror 
of the Jam of the Jokeas. 

The third objection is more important, 
and the answer to it lies at the root of our 
difficulty in finding the exact birthday of 
**Peccavi.”” Napier wrote both formal and 
informal dispatches. Lord Ellenborough in 
his letter to the Duke of Wellington, dated 
22 March, 1843. writes :— 

** My correspondence with Sir C. Napier having 
been more of a private than of a public character, 
although all made official, I may have been less 
careful in the choice of expressions than I should 
have been had I written in the name of the 
secretary.” 

On 20 April, 1843, Lord Ellenborough 
reported to the Queen the occupation of 
Oomercote and “the entire conquest of 
Scinde.”’ 

On 13 Aug. following he wrote :— 

“Your Majesty will read with much interest 

the explanations Sir C. Napier has afforded. 
Lord Ellenborough has deemed it right to enclose 
for Y. M.’s perusal a letter from Sir C. Napier 
of a private rather than official character. There 
are passages in the letter which Lord Ellen- 
horough would have wished not to place before 
Your Majesty, but he was unwilling to send an 
extract only.” 
The Government were less scrupulous about 
omissions, as a reference to the Blue-books 
on Scinde will show.. For Napier’s letters 
are generally given as “extracts,” some- 
times one single line being reproduced from 
the whole dispatch. 





Was ‘“‘ Peceavi’”’ extracted, in the sense 
of the word as used by a dentist, and 
not in the Parliamentary sense? That I 
am still trying to ascertain. Meanwhile I 
trust tradition, and I feel sure that ‘* Pec- 
cavi’? was made famous before Punch 
issued in May, 1844, 

W. LEE-WARNER. 

Bickley. 


The “ Peccavi’’ pun reminds me of either 
Beckett’s ‘Comic History of England’ or 
O. P. Q. Philander Smiff’s ‘Comic History of 
England,’ published in a paper. called The 
Figaro, whercin it is told that there was a 
one-word message brought to Queen Elizabeth 
at Tilbury Fort at the time of the Armada 
which no one but the Queen could make out. 
“© Ah!” she said, ‘*‘ Cantharides, the Spanish 


fly Jas, Curtis, F.S.A. 





MITHRIDATES AND ALEXIPHARMICS (1] 3. 
vii. 189).—By Mithridates is meant, I sup- 
pose, varieties of the “ antidotum Mithrida- 
tium,” of which Mithridates VI., King of 
Pontus, was the reputed author. There are 
many different receipts for the preparation. 
That in our older London pharmacopeeias 
contained fifty-four ingredients; of this 
(and the others) opium was the most active 
constituent. The real author of this absurd 
compound, and the exact composition of the 
original, are alike unknown. In the time 
of Celsus it consisted of thirty-eight simples 
only ; Andromachus omitted six of these 
and added twenty others; our Quincy 
reduced those in .the official preparation 
to forty. It was finally omitted from the 
pharmacopeeia in 1746. 

Mithridate was itself an Alexipharmic, 
that term signifying an antidote or pre- 
servative against poison. There are many 
such in our older dispensatories, most of 
which contained opium. Some of them 
were even more cumbrous and absurd than 
Mithridate: One of the most famous of 
them was Venice treacle, which is still 
sometimes asked for in the shops. 


Cc. C. B. 


Dominus RoGER CAPELLo (11 S. vii. 169, 
238).—Is J. A. M. certain that the third 
word is Capello? I suggest that it is 
Capéllo’ (Capélls.), the shortened form of 
Capellanus ; and that the person indicated 
is Dominus Roger, the Chaplain. The title 
Dominus belongs to a graduate of the older 
universities. They who graduate as Bache- 
lors at Cambridge are still denominated in 
the class lists domini. BYP. 
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‘Great HistorRIcAL PICTURE OF THE 
Srece oF Acre’ (11 S. vii. 227).—The pam- 
phlet is evidently a guide to one of Porter’s 
pictures exhibited at the Lyceum Theatre 
at the end of the eighteenth century, when 
its fortunes were at a very low ebb. Its 
vicissitudes are well described in the follow- 
ing extract from ‘ Haunted London,’ p. 171, 
which also incidentally answers Mr. D1s- 
DIN’S query :— 

““The Lyceum in 1789-94 was the arena of all 
experimenters,—of Charles Dibdin and his ‘Sans 
Nouci,’ of the ex-soldier Astley’s feats of horseman- 
ship, of Cartwright’s ‘ Musical Glasses,’ of Philips- 
tals successful ‘Phantasmagoria.’ Lonsdale’s 
‘Egyptiana’ (paintings of Egyptian scenes, by 
Porter, Mulready, Pugh, and Cristall), with a 
lecture, was a failure. Here Ker Porter exhibited 
his large pictures of Lodi, Acre, and the siege of 
Seringapatam. Then came Palmer with his ‘ Por- 
traits,’ Collins with his ‘ Evening Brush,’ Incledon 
with his ‘ Voyage to India,’ Bologna with his ‘ Phan- 
tascopia,’ and Lloyd with his ‘ Astronomical Exhi- 
bition.’ Subscription concerts, amateur theatri- 
cals, debating societies. and schools of defence were 
also tried here. One day it was a Roman Catholic 
chapel; next day the ‘Panther Mare and Colt,’ 
the ‘White Negro Girl,’ or the ‘Porcupine Man’ 
held their levee of dupes and gapers in its changeful 
rooms.” 

ALAN STEWART. 


This work was painted by Robert .Ker 
Porter (1777-1842). Vide‘ D.N.B.,’ xlvi. 191. 
The evidence of its having been exhibited 
at the Lyceum is provided by the title of 
the pamphlet, and a reference in ‘The 
Panorama, with Memoir of its Inventor 
Robert Barker,’ an excellent summary con- 
tributed by G. R. Corner to The Art Journal, 
February, 1857:— 

“Mr. Robert Ker Porter painted and exhibited 
at the Lyceum three great historical pictures of the 
storming of Seringapatam in 1799, of the siege of 
—— of the battle of Alexandria, March 21, 


Presumably ‘The Siege of Acre’ was 
exhibited in 1801; it is not mentioned in 
‘The Picture of London for 1802,’ published 
by Sir Richard Phillips, February, 1802. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
{[Mr. J. ARDAGH also thanked for reply.] 


RicHARD Simon: LAMBERT SIMNEL (11 S. 
vii. 129, 194, 256).—G. W.’s reply at the 
last reference is very interesting. Simnel 
is certainly a mysterious person as to origin, 
and one wishes it were possible to solve the 
enigma. But it seems extremely doubtful 
whether his parentage will ever be satis- 
factorily determined. Bacon says :— 

** And as for Simnel, there was not much in 
him, more than that he was a handsome boy, 
and did not shame his robes. But this youth, 
of whom we now are to speak [Perkin Warbeck], 


| 





was such a mercurial, as the like hath seldom 
been known ”’ ; 

and proceeds to suggest that Perkin may 
have been a natural son of Edward IV. But 
this insinuation is founded upon an error 
of Bacon’s—to wit, that the pretender was 
the King’s godson. 

John Ford in his fine play ‘ Perkin War- 
beck’ introduces Simnel in the last act ; 
wherein he gives good advice, somewhat 
belated, to his less fortunate successor in 
rebellion, which Warbeck scornfully rejects. 
Ford makes Henry say of Simnel, earlier 
in the play :— 

Lambert, the eldest, lords, is in our service, 
Preferred by an officious care of duty 

From the scullery to a falconer ; strange example ! 
Which shows the difference between noble natures 
And the base-born. 

Cou. DRAKE (11 S. vii. 228).—Can he be 
the following ?— 

William Tyrwhitt Drake, s. Thomas, 
of Chadlington, Oxon, arm. Christ Church, 
matric. 3 May, 1803, aged 17; lieut.-colonel 
Royal Horse Guards Blue; M.P. Amersham 
in seven Parliaments (Nov.) 1810-33; died 
21 Dec., 1848. A. R. BAYLey. 


Line Famiry (11 S. vii. 230).—Nicholas 
Ling, the publisher of the first edition of 
‘Hamlet,’ was a well-known bookseller in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. He was (1) at 
“The Mermaid ”’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1580-83; (2) West Door of St. Paul’s 
Church, 1584-92; (3) North-West Door of 
St. Paul’s Church, 1593-6; (4) at the 
Little West Door of St. Paul’s Church, 1597 ; 
(5) in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard in Fleet 
Street, 1600-7. He was the son of John 
Ling, or Lyng, of Norwich, ‘“ parchement 
maker,” and he was apprenticed to Henry 
Bynneman for eight years from Michaelmas, 
1570. Bynneman had ‘The Mermaid ” 
shop in Knightrider Street, and also a stall 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. For facility of 
reference I place in chronological order such 
facts as are known about Ling. 

1570, 29 Sept. ‘‘ Nycholas Lynge, the sonne 
of John Lynge of the Cetie of Norwych, parche- 
ment maker, hath putt hym self apprentis to 
henry bynyman, cetizen and staconer of London, 
from the feaste of Saynt Mychell.’’—Arber’s 
‘ Transcripts,’ i. 434. 

1577, 25 May. Nicholas Linge bachelor, of 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street, and Mary Springham, 
spinster, of St. Bartholomew in the Exchange, 
London, general licence 25 May, 1577. — Vide 
“a ‘London Marriage Licences ’ (1887), 
p. 847. 

1579, 19 Jan. ‘* Nicholas Lynge, receiued of 
him for his admission freeman of this Cumpanie, 
Dinner paid... .iii* iiij’.”—Introduced by Henry 
Bynneman, his employer. 
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1582, 21 June. On this date Ling issued his 
first book. This was Arthur Munday’s ‘ The 
English Romayne Life.’ This is a black-letter 
tract of 72 pp., describing the travels of the 
author to Rome, and in the eighth chapter is a 
highly interesting account of the martyrdom of an 
Englishman at Rome in 1581 (the year before date 
of publication). The name of the martyr is 
Richard Atkins, ‘‘a Hartfordshire man.’ See 
S. Collet’s ‘ Relics of Literature,’ 1823, pp. 352-5. 

1582, 5 Nov. ‘‘ Mathewe Lownes, sonne of 
Hugh Lownes of the parish of Asturbie in the 
countie of Chester,’’ became L.ing’s first apprentice 
on this date. He was bound for ten years. 

1585, January. ‘ William hurleston, son of 
Richard hurleston of the citie of Bristol, cloth- 
worker,” was bound Ling’s second apprentice 
for eleven years from 25 March, 1585. In Decem- 
ber of the same year William Hurleston was 
transferred to Symon Waterson, ‘to serue out 
the rest of the yeres of his apprentiship.”’ 

1591, 1 Feb. ‘‘ Thomas Bushell, son of Robert 
Bushell of Norwiche, taylor,’ became another 
apprentice for eight years. This fellow-townsman 
of Ling was introduced to, and admitted to, the 
Stationers’ Company 5 Feb., 1599. 

1594, 18 Feb. Ling was fined by the Sta- 
tioners’ Company for ‘ offendinge in buyinge-and 
dispersinge of psalmes disorderly printed.” 

1597, March. ‘‘ John Chest, son of Richard 
Chest of Pentlandes parishe in the countie of 
Hereford, husbandman,” became Ling’s ap- 
prentice for ten years ; but this is cancelled sub- 
sequently, and a note attached to John Chest’s 
name: ‘putt away for vntruth and mys- 
behavior, and neuer to be made free. Done by 
order of the court 7 June, 1602.” 

1598, 1 July. Ling is sworn and admitted to 
the livery of the Company. 

1599, 5 Feb. ‘‘ John Helme, sonne of John 
Helme of Little Saint Bartilmewes neere West 
Smythfeild, Taylor, deceased,’ became another 
apprentice for nine years. 


1600, 22 April. On this date Ling published 
Williann Kemp’s ‘Nine Daies VVonder.’ The 
entry runs ‘ Kempes Morris to Norwiche.’ The 


Bodleian copy is the only one remaining of this 
work, which was reissued by the Camden Society 
in 1840, edited by the Rev. A. Dyce. Kemp 
had set out from London the first Monday in Lent, 
1599, announcing his intention of dancing a 
morris dance from London to Norwich. This he 
succeeded. in doing, taking twenty-three days 
over the journey. Much excitement was caused, 
and a great many street ballads issued, which 
annoyed Kemp so much because of their inaccu- 
racies that he caused Ling to issue this his “ first 
pamphlet to the presse.” 

1601, 4 March: Ling was again fined for 
‘** Disorders in buyinge of the bookes of humours 
lettinge blood in the vayne being newe printed 
after y' was first forbydden and burnt.” Nearly 
wl London booksellers were fined at the same 
time for a similar offence. 

1602, January. ‘“‘ Zachary Dixon, sonne of 
John Dixon of Staterne in the countie of Lei- 
cester,”” became apprentice; but he evidently 
did not give satisfaction, for the entry is can- 
celled, and a note appended: ‘never bound, 
gone away and neuer to be free.” 





1602, 7 June. ‘“ Edward Grangier, sonne of 
William Grangier of Soulbie in the co. of West- 
morland, yeoman,’ bound himself to Ling as 
apprentice for eight years. 

1603, 14 April. Ling was fined (with other 
booksellers) ‘‘ concerninge the basilicon Doron.” 

1603, 5 Dee. He was again fined for “* printinge 
a booke called the wonderfull yere without 
aucthoritie.” 

1604, 27 Feb. ‘‘ Henry Poole, son of John 
Poole of Redd Marle in the County of Gloucester, 
gent.,’’ became Ling’s apprentice for eight years. 

1604, 29 Oct. ‘‘ John Smithe, sonne of John 
Smith, late of Enfield in the co. of Middlesex, 
yeoman,” was apprenticed for eight years. 

1607, 19 Nov. Upon this date Nicholas Ling’s 
publications were transferred to John Smeth- 
wicke. (This bookseller was a partner with 
Jaggard, and had a share in the First Folio of 
Shakespeare and several of the separate plays.) 

The following is a list of thuse books of Nichclas 
Ling’s which were transferred at this date :— 

Master Draytons Poemes. 

Euphues golden legacie. 

master Greenes Arcadia. 

Greenes neuer to late. 

His Tullies loue. 

A booke called Hamlett. 

Three Sermons of Master Smythes. 
Wyttes common wealth. 

The taminge of A Shrewe. 

Romeo and Juleti. 

Loues Labour Lost. 

Smythes common Wealth of England. 
Piers Pennyles. 

Reformation of Couetousnes. 
Figure of Fowre. 

Englishe Romane Lyfe. 

One wishes that it were possible to dis- 
cover how many copies of “ a booke called 
Hamlett’? remained unsold at the time of 
this transference to Smethwicke, and at 
what price they changed hands 300 years 
ago. At the present day but two copies 
of this publication, slightingly referred 
to by Ling as “‘a booke called Hamlett,” 
are known to exist. Your correspondent 
should not have referred to the “ First 
Folio” of ‘Hamlet.’ The book was quarto, 
of course. One of the two existing copies 
of the first ‘Hamlet’ belongs to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and the second is in the British 
Museum. Of the first-named copy Sir 
Henry Bunbury said it was picked up by 
his grandfather, Sir William Bunbury, in 
a volume containing twelve old plays. Sir 
Henry Bunbury exchanged the volume with 
Payne & Foss for books to the value of 
180/., and it was sold by them to the Duke 
of Devonshire for 2301. (see Atheneum, 
18 Oct., 1856, and H. H. Furness’s edition 
of ‘ Hamlet’ for bibliography). The second 
copy was brought from Nottinghamshire 
by a student, who sold it (about 1856) for 
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a shilling to Mr. W. Rooney of Dublin. 
Boone, the bookseller in Bond Street, 
bought it of Rooney for 70/., and sold it to 
J. O. Halliwell in September, 1856. for 120/. 
Halliwell disposed of it to the British 
Museum. Various facsimiles exist. 

Ling must have died between 1607 and 
1610. He left no son (see P.C.C, 58 Wing- 
field). For verification of the foregoing 
see Arber’s ‘ Transcripts of the Stationers’ 
Company’s Register,’ passim ; R. B. McKer- 
row’s ‘ Dictionary of Printers and Book- 
sellers, 1557-1640’; H. B. Wheatley’s 

aper on ‘ The Signs of the Booksellers in 
t. Paul’s Churchyard ’ (1907); Atheneum, 
1856, pp. 1168 and 1537, with letters from 
Rooney on p. 1191, J. P. Collier on p. 1220, 
J. Winter Jones on p. 1221, and J. O. 
Halliwell on p. 1308 (all upon the subject of 
the first ‘ Hamlet ’). 
A, L. HuMPHREYs. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


Nicholas Ling’s bookshop was first at 
the sign of “The Mermaid” in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, then at three different doors 
of St. Paul’s successively, and finally in the 
churchyard of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street ; 
but his home appears to have been in the 

arish of St. Dionis Backchurch, Lime 

treet, half a mile to the east of Bread 
Street. Three children of his were christened 
in the parish church: Elizabeth on 12 Dec., 
1602; Rachel on 17 Jan., 1605; and Benja- 
min on 28 June, 1607. He relinquished 
business in November, 1607—sixteen years 
before the publication of the First Folio 
—when all his publications (including his 
interest in ‘Hamlet’ and three other 
Shakespearian Quartos) were transferred to 
John Smethwicke. He was buried at St. 
Dionis Backchurch on 27 Feb., 1609, and 
his will was duly proved (23 Dorset and 
58 Wingfield). His widow Elizabeth was 
buried with her husband on 10 June, 1613. 
and her will was proved the same year 
(123 Capell). There was also in this parish 
at that period a Richard Ling, who married 
Anne Grey and had several children. 


In St. Mary Aldermary (contiguous to 
All Hallows, Bread Street, where Milton was 
born in 1608) Milton was married in 1663. 
In that parish there dwelt William Ling, who 
married Helen Nixon on 5 Aug., 1571, and 
was buried on 21 Oct., 1578. They had 
four children: Edward in 1575 (who died 
in May, 1577), Jane in 1576, Frances in 
1577, and Margaret in January, 1579. 

A. T. W, 








In a note (p. 178) to‘ A Life of William 
Shakespeare,’ illustrated library edition 
(1899), Sir Sidney Lee says :— 

** James Roberts and Nicholas Ling, two of the 
three promoters (the other was John Trunde!l) 
of the publication of the First Quarto of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
and the sole promoters of the publication of the 
Second Quarto, were well-established members of 
the publishing trade....Ling, a bookseller and 
publisher, not a printer, had taken up his free- 
dom as a stationer in 1579, and was called into the 
livery in 1598. He was himself a man of letters, 
having designed a series of collected aphorisms 
in four volumes, of which the second was the 
well-known ‘ Palladis Tamia’ (1598) by Francis 
Meres. Ling compiled and published both the 
first volume of the series, called ‘ Politeupheuia ’ 
(1597), and the third, called ‘ Wit’s Theatre of 
the Little World ’ (1599). In 1607 he temporarily 
acquired some interest in the publication of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’. and 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ” 


A. R. BAYLEY. 


The name of N. Ling appears on the title- 
page of the following book :— 

Gardiner (Sam., B.D.), The Portraiture of the 
Prodigal Sonne, livelie set forth in a three-fold dis- 
course. N. Ling, West End of Powles. 1599. 


12mo. 
Frepxk. A. EDWARDS. 


‘* A WYVERN PART-PER-PALE ADDRESSED ” 
(11 S. vii. 228).—I fancy Longfellow did not 
use ‘‘ addressed’ as an heraldic term, but 
chiefly as a rime for “ crest,” and with the 
idea that it might be taken as meaning 
displayed, set up, adorned=dressed. I can- 
not remember at the present moment that 
he had any precedent for so doing. 

St. SwitTHIn. 


** Addressed ’’ seems an impossible term 
heraldically ; and there is a prima facie 
ingenuity about W. G.’s suggestion that 
it should be ‘‘ addorsed ’’—a word which 
one finds written also adorsed, adorssed, 
adossed, adorse, and adoss. I say prima 
facie, because, come to think of it, “ ad- 
dorsed’’ means two beasts of some kind 
back-to-back, and how can one wyvern be 
back-to-back ? The attitude is unthinkable. 
One is reminded of the man who said he 
heard a noise in the street, and flocked to 
the window to see what it was. 

D. O. HuntTerR-Buair, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus. 


It is not easy to suppose what Longfellow 
did mean; probably he was thinking of 
‘* addorsed,”’ or had heard that word used 
heraldically, but even in that case it would 
be meaningless when applied to the singular 
number, the term referring only to two 
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animals placed back-to-back. <A_ niblick 
might be a useful club in “ addressing ”’ 
such a fearsome beast as a wyvern. 
8S. A. GrunDY-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


The word “ addressed ”’ is not an heraldic 
term ; it should certainly be ‘‘ addorsed ”’ 
(i.e., the wings “‘ back to back ’’). 

Several branches of the Drake family, 
resident in Norfolk, Bucks, Withycombe 
(Devon), and in Ireland, bore for their 
crest : 
argent. WILFRED DRAKE. 

[Mr. ALFRED CHAS. JONAS also thanked for 
reply.]} 


Waite Horses (11 8. vii. 109, 215)— 
Another version of the rimes quoted by 
Mr. W. H. PEEt at the latter reference is :— 

One white leg, ride him for your life; 
Two white legs, give him to your wite; 
Three white legs, give him to your man; 
Four white legs, sell him if you can. 

In India on the contrary, among Hindus 
at least, four white legs are regarded as 
lucky, and a horse which combines with them 
a white blaze on the face is said to possess 
the panch kalydn, or five fortunate marks. 

H. C, Irwin. 

Tynan, co. Armagh. 


HOMER AND ULYSSES: ALLEGORICAL 
INTERPRETATION (11 8. ii. 407, 515).—At 
the former reference P. C. G. asked who the 
allegorist was who interpreted the prodigies 
that followed the devouring of the oxen of 
the Sun by Ulysses’s crew so as to yield the 
moral that the sins of the wicked dog their 
steps and cry aloud against them. 

I have discovered where this allegory is 
to be found through reading the following 
passages in the Appendix ‘ On the Wandering 
of Ulysses’ to Thomas Taylor’s translation 
of ‘Select Works of Porphyry ’ :— 

“After this succeeds the allegory of the 
Trinacrian isle....Homer, by attributing sense 
to the flesh and hides of the slain herds, mani- 
festly evinces that every base deed universally 
proclaims the iniquity of its author; but that 
perjury and sacrilege are attended with the most 
glaring indications of guilt, and the most. horrid 
signatures of approaching vengeance and_ in- 
evitable ruin.’”’—Pp. 252-3. 

On p. 241 Taylor refers to his having 
“attempted, from the hints afforded by Por- 
phyry, and the work of an anonymous Greek 
writer, ‘De Ulixis Erroribus,’ to unfold the latent 
meaning of the wanderings of Ulysses, as narrated 
by Homer.” 

Now Porphyry, ‘De Antro Nympharum,’ 
and Plotinus, ‘ Enneades,’ I. vi. 8, while 
dealing with the allegorical interpretations 


A wyvern, with wings addorsed, | 


of Odysseus’s wanderings, do not supply 
the special detail referred to, which is 
evidently based on a passage in ‘ Incerti 
Scriptoris Greci Fabule Aliquot Homeric 
de Ulixis Erroribus Ethice Explicate,’ edited 
by Johannes Columbus, Lugd. Bat., 1745. 

“Ei 6€ kai alcOnow rots xpéact Kai roils pivots 
WEPLAMTELW TAYE THS TOLHTEWS Boverau adN’ Exeivo po 
ToU mavros dettar BovNeTat, ws Kal maoa pwev aloxiwy 
pais Tavraxol Boa Thy TOU TonoayTos Tapavoulay’ 7 
dé r&v émidpxwv Kai ieporthwy TocolTw padioTa, bow 
kal els avrd 7d Oeiov dvapeper Td Sewdr.” : 
Cap. ix. p. 54. 
| If one may judge from the Bodleian copy 

(formerly D. B. Monro’s), which required 
a paper-knife, this anonymous Greek writer 
is not often disturbed. 

WELLAND SERMON REGISTER, 1809-28 
(11 S. vii. 104)—I would suggest that the 
name appearing in the list as NevAw may 
denote Thomas Newlin, 1688-1743. See 
the ‘D.N.B.’ More than one collection of 


his sermons was published. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 





ENGLIsH AND DanisH OGRE-StoRIES (11 8. 
vii. 228). — This ‘‘ smelling-out *”’ incident is 
very frequent. Instances may be found in 
Grinnell’s ‘ Blackfoot Lodge Tales ’ (London, 
1893), in the story of Scarface’s search for 
the sun, and in that of the man who went 
to the Sand Hills to seek his dead wife. In 
the first tale Scarface is hidden by Moon 
under a pile of clothes. The Sun, as soon 
as he reaches the doorway, exclaims : I 
smell a person.” ‘The same incident 1s in 
Pedroso’s Portuguese ‘Folk Tales, No. 
XXVI. In Lang’s Preface to Perrault’s 
‘Popular Tales’ (p. evi), commenting on 
the tale of ‘ Le Petit Poucet ’— : A 

* 170g iroit 2 droite et 4 gauche, disant qu’i 
PI gh cy a Il fake luy dit sa femme, 
que ce soit ce veau que je viens @habiller que vous 
sentez”— ; 
the writer refers to parallels in Callaway’s 
‘Nursery Tales of the Zulus,’ Grey’s ‘ Poly- 
nesian Mythology,’ Petitot’s ‘ Traditions 
Indiennes du Canada Nord-Ouest,’ and in 
the ‘ Eumenides,’ ]. 244 (when they smell 


out Orestes), &c. YGREC, 


Pigments (11 S. vii. 169, 237).—In- 
directly this may be of use to PEREGRINUS. 
There is a nice debate in the Talmud 
(Tractate Sabbath) as to what Isaiah in- 
tended in cap. iii. 16 by mesakrous eina- 
hyeem, one Rabbi suggesting that the 
Hebrew women painted the rims of their 
eyes with a pigment which Rashi describes 
as ruddle or red earth. 





M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
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Rev. H. DE For Baker (11 S. vii. 228, 260). 

—This was a son of the Rev. William Baker, 
Rector of Lyndon and South Luffenham, 

eco. Rutland. He was born 1789; St. Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1811, M.A. 
1814; Vicar of Greetham, Rutland, 4 Sept., 
1821, which living he held until 1844. He 
was Warden of Brown’s Hospital, Stam- 
ford, 1845. Died August, 1845, aged 56. 
He married Harriet, daughter of Henry 
Boulton, of Moulton. co. Lincoln, by his 
third wife, Harriet (Henry Boulton married 
five times), youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Baptist Isaac of Whitwell, “Rutland. Henry 
De Foe Baker had a son, also Henry De Foe: 
Jesus College, Cambridge, B.A. 1855, M.A. 
1858; deacon 1855, priest 1856; curate of 
Glooston, Leicestershire. 1855-8, curate of 
Thruxton, Andover, 1859-73. Rector of 
Thruxton 1873-96. Died March, 1896. 

The Bakers lived, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at Lyndon, near Oakham. The con- 
nexion between the Bakers and Defoes 
is as follows: Henry Baker, F.R.S. 
1774), born in Chancery Lane, 
originally a bookseller (portrait in Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes ’), afterwards a natu- 
ralist and poet, went on a visit to 
relative, John Forster, who had a daughter 
eight years old, born deaf and dumb. 
Baker instructed her so successfully by a 
special method of his own that Daniel 
Defoe, then a neighbour, invited him to his 
house. Henry Baker married, April, 1729, 
Sophia, Daniel Defoe’s youngest daughter, 
and by her had two sons: David Erskine 
Baker (1730-67), portrait in 8. Harding's 
* Biographical Mirrour’; and Henry (1734— 
a This Henry was a lawyer, and had 

a son William, born 1763, Rector of Lyndon, 
father of Henry, the man Mr. LANE seeks 
to know about. 

1828, 24 May. “ At Lyndon, Rutland, died, 
aged 66, the Rev. William Baker, rector of that 
parish and South Luffenham, and an active 
magistrate for that county. He was descended 
from Daniel Defoe, and was grandson of Henry 
Baker, Esq., F.R.S., and nephew of David 

Erskine Baker. |The deceased gentleman was 
a attached to science and mathematics, and 
particularly excelled in turnery.’”’-—Vide Justin 
Simpson’s ‘ Obits for Lincoln, Rutland, and 
Northampton,’ 1861, pp. 292-3. 


A, L. HumpHreys. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


I think it very probable that he was a 
son of Henry Baker, F.R.S., 1698-1774, 
author of ‘ The Microscope Made Easy ’ and 
other works, who married 30 April, 1729, 
Sophia, youngest daughter of Daniel De 


(1698- | 


| 
London. | gor in London, w hen dying at Bonn, Oct.— 


a! 


| Foe. 





Henry Baker was _ originally a book- 
seller. See Timperley’s ‘Dictionary of 
Printers.’ Wm. H. PEEt. 


The Rev. Henry De Foe Baker resigned 
the vicarage of Greetham on being appointed 
Warden of Brown's Hospital, Stamford, 
where he died in 1845. leaving two children 
—the Rev. Henry De Foe Baker and Harriet 
Elizabeth Baker. 

The Rev. Henry De Foe Baker was after- 
wards of Thruxton, Hants. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

[See also 2S. viii. 197, 299.] 

AvuTHOR WANTED (11 S. vii. 229).—I have 
not the original source at hand, but I 
believe it will be found that the statesman 
who, dying, said to his wife. ‘‘ In thy face 
have I seen the Eternal,’ was Baron Chris- 
tian von Bunsen, sometime ambassador to 
this country. CHARLES T. PRICE 


Baron Bunsen, former Prussian Ambassa- 


Nov., 1860. See ‘Life of Baron Bunsen,’ 
ii. 389 (Longmans, 1869). 
CHARLOTTE SIMPSON. 


ToucHET (10 8S. ix. 288).—Peter Touchet, 
who was admitted to Westminster School 
21 Feb., 1766, and who “ must have gone 
out to India, as his name appears on the 
Warren Hastings Cup in possession of the 
School,” as stated by G. F. R. B. in his 
query, is in all probability identical with 
the Peter Touchet whose death is recorded 
as follows in The Gent. Mag. for 1814 (pt. i. 
p. 298, March) :— 

“Jan. 18. At Cheltenham, 
of Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts ; 
mercial resident at Radnagore, 
Establishment of the E.I. Company. 

Peter Touchet married at Marylebone 
Church, 24 Feb., 1807 (being then described 
as “ of Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square ’’), 
Mary. eldest daughter of Sir Francis Ford, 
Ist Bart., by Mary. eldest daughter of 
George Adams (who took the name of 
Anson, 30 April, 1773) of Orgreave, co. 
Stafford, by Mary, daughter of George, Ist 
Baron Vernon (Gent. Maq., 1807, pt. i. p. 179, 
February ; and Burke’s ‘ Baronetage ’). 

On 20 July, 1816, Mrs. Touchet, ‘‘ widow 
of the late Peter Touchet, esq., and sister 
of Sir Francis Ford, bart.,’’ married, secondly, 
Capt. Henry Elton. R.N., third son of the 


TP. Touchet, esq., 
15 years Com- 
on the Civil 


Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, 5th Bart., by 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir John 
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Durbin, Knt., of Walton Manor House, 
Somerset (Gent. Mag., 1816, pt. ii. p. 176, 
August; and Burke). Capt. Elton died 
10 Nov., 1858; and his widow died on 
12 May, 1872, at Parkstone Lodge, Dorset, 
aged 86 (The Times, 15 May, 1872). 

[I should be glad to obtain information 
respecting the parentage and career of the 
Peter Touchet in question, and in particular 
the date and place of his birth. 

H. A. F. 


‘*FurDAtyt ” (11 8S. vii. 228).—I do not 
think Mr. Hupson need have any doubt 
that “furdall” is for “ fir deal.” I have 
“ Dale-boxe ” in 1652/3 in ‘The Flemings in 
Oxford,’ i. 41. 
‘N.E.D.’ has fourteen variants for 

and eight for “ fir,’ including 
“fur.” Sir James Murray has apparently 
not found ‘‘dall’’?; but, unless this is a 
fifteenth variant, Mr. William Bond may 
have intended to write ‘“furdale”’ in the 
second passage, as he does in the first. 

JOHN R. MaGRatu. 
(ueen’s College, Oxford. 


In ‘ Chantrey Land,’ by Harold Armitage 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co.), the author, 
commenting upon extracts from an old 
diary, writes that ‘“‘a handfull of Dale 
Shavings” preserves an old pronunciation 
of “deal,” and recalls that Brindley used to 
write and talk of a “loog of daal” for a 
“log of deal.” G. B. 


Living Latin (11 8. vii. 227).—Latin 
was the official Parliamentary language in 
Hungary in the first half of last century. 
The laws admitting the Magyar language 
by the side of the Latin in debates, legisla- 
tion, law courts, &c., were the following : 
1836 (III.), 1840 (VI.), and 1844 (II.). The 
full text will be found in the ‘ Corpus Juris 
Hungarici,’ a copy of which is, no doubt, in 
the British Museum. L. L. K. 


__In the Parliament (?) of Croatia Latin 
was spoken till 1848. At GEcumenical and 
other (?) Councils it is still the official 
language, I suppose. J. A. C. 


THE WRECK OF THE Royat GEORGE (11 S. 
vi. 110, 176, 374, 436, 496; vii. 36, 77, 113, 
158, 195, 276).—An, interesting reference to 
this disaster occurs in an undated letter of 
Thomas, Lord Erskine (1750-1823), before 
me :— 

“Ever since I eft you I have been shut up here 
weiting Stanhope’s Defence, which being finished 
I am going to Brighthelmstone to-morrow, where I 
beg I may receive from you an account of the 
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catastrophe of the Royal George, a subject about 
which everybody must be interested and which I 
know you will execute well......I shall be really 
much obliged to you for the history of the strange 
accident at Spithead, and as I had a near relation 
of the name of Denham [? Durham], a Lieut., on 
board, insert him either living or dead in a post- 
script.” 

This long letter commences “ Perkino 
mio,” and ends with a postscript “ Cowdry, 
—I forget the day of the month.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


GotpsMiTH’s TomB (11 8S. vi. 129).— 
Oliver Goldsmith died on 4 April, 1774, and 
was buried in the Temple Churchyard on 
9 April. In 1837 a slab of white marble was 
placed in the Temple Church, which was 
afterwards transferred to a recess of the 
vestry. In 1842 the Benchers decided that 
no more burials should take place in the 
churchyard, and resolved to pave it over. 
The slab with “‘ Here lies Oliver Goldsmith ”’ 
was erected in 1860, but the exact site of the 
grave was even then forgotten. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Sirk WILLIAM COURTENAY: DAvVIDE LAz- 
ZARETTI (11 S. vi. 18, 51).—At the first 
reference I made the erroneous remark that 
Lazzaretti “flourished in Italy in 1835,” 
and was corrected at the second by Mr. 
MERCER, who gives the date of his death 
as about 1880. I should have written ‘‘ was 
born,”’ instead of “ flourished.” 

There is an account of Lazzaretti in the 
last chapter of ‘ Roman Gossip,’ by Frances 
Minto Elliot ; but she gives no date except 
that of his birth. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“ -pLESHAM”’ (11 8. vii. 250).—May it 


}not be the parish of Toplesham, in Devon- 


shire ? CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Sir JoHn GitBert, J. F. SmitrH, AND 
‘THE LONDON JOURNAL’ (11 S. vii. 221, 
276).—In illustrating a story by Pierce 
Egan called ‘The Snake in the Grass’ 
Gilbert made a strange mistake, which 
showed that he had not very carefully read 
the story. 

In the issue for 22 May, 1858, a character 
known as Jesse Luke (otherwise Reuben 
Drake) arrives, on horseback, at a country 
inn; and in the next number he sets out 
on foot to find a certain cottage, guided by 
a gipsy called Lanky Sabbage. When the 
cottage comes in sight Sabbage points to 
it, and Gilbert chose this incident for the 
illustration in the issue for 29 May; but, 
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through carelessness. he drew Jesse Bae | 
seated on horseback ! 

It is quite true that at one time the 
Journal was dated nearly a fortnight ahead. 
as the number published on Monday bore 
the date of the following Saturday week ; 
but the number following that for 8 May, 
1858, instead of being dated 15 May, bore 
“May 8*” on its front ‘page, and so the 
custom was brought to an end. 

W. A. Frost. 

16, Amwell Street, E.C. 


In The London Journal of 13 March, 1852, 
p. 9, was an engraving of Prince Rupert’s 
charge at the Battle of Naseby, by John 
Gilbert, ‘‘from the original painting now 
exhibiting at the British Institution.” I 
shall be glad to know any particulars con- 
cerning the present whereabouts of this 
picture, and also the name of the author 
of the letterpress entitled ‘The Battle of 
Naseby ’ which accompanied the engraving. 

JOHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





DIED IN His CoFFIN (11 S. vi. 468; vii. 
96, 134, 156, 214).—Newspaper cutting, 
Dover, 10 April, 1869 :— 

‘* An Eccentric Character.—The late Mr. Joseph 
Colegate, carpenter and joiner of Stroud Street, 
who died recently, had made his coffin twenty- 
five years ago, and was at one time often in the 
habit of taking his afternoon naps in it in order 
to know if it was still the proper size for him.” 

Another cutting, undated, but much 


older :— 








** Deaths.—At Osbaston, near Monmouth, aged 
90, Dame Morris. She had had her coffin pre- 
pared many years previous to her decease, and 
kept it in her house.” 
R. J. FyNMoreE. 


Wine-Funcus Superstition (11 S. vii. | 
109, 214).—See the curious story of a/| 
fungus growing in a cellar in Shorthouse’s | 
‘Countess Eve.’ chap. x. | 

F, E. R. Porrarp-UrQuHarr. 

Brockenhurst, Hants. 


History oF CHURCHES IN Situ (11 §.! 
vi. 428, 517; vii. 55, 155, 231).— Under | 
the heading ‘ Interesting Historical Record | 
of Crediton Church,’ The Western Times 
(Exeter) for 26 March, 1913, states that 
the Vicar (the Rev. W. M. Smith-Dorrien) 
has just prepared, and had placed in the 
porch of the grand old church of the 
Holy Cross, a valuable record of its history 
dating (so it is expressed) from half a century 
prior to the Christian era down to the 





present time. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Motes on Books. 


A Brief Memoir of the Mildmay Family. Com- 
piled by Lieut.-Col. Herbert A. St. John Mildmay. 
(John Lane.) 

THE material here collected by Col. St. John Mild- 

may, although, for parts of the story, somewhat 

scanty, is, on the whole, of high interest. The 
family of Mildmay first comes into prominence in 
the sixteenth century, when, in the persons of 

Thomas Mildmay and his wife Avicia Gunson, it 

obtained a share of the estates distributed on the 

dissolution of the monasteries. This Thomas was 

Auditor of the Court of Augmentations and of the 

Duchy of Cornwall, an office of itself affording 

opportunity of acquiring wealth; and he was fol- 

lowed by another hanes. in whose favour was 
erected by Queen Elizabeth the office of a Registrar 
of aliens, for the regulation and taxing of the 

“foreynirs and stranjers now being and inhabiting 

within Her Highness’ Realm.” A younger brother 

of the Auditor was Walter Mildmay of Apethorpe, 
who, both by his own career and by the fortunes of 
his line, may perhaps be counted the most illus- 
trious branch of the Mildmays. Born c. 1520, he is 
found, while still a youth, in the service of Govern- 
ment, and. as years go on, is employed in no small 
variety of business, principally connected with 
finance, until, in 1588-9, he is made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was sent with Cecil in 1570 to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, at Chatsworth, was one of 
her judges, and present at her execution. He 
founded Emanuel College, Cambridge, throwing 
the weight of his experience in men and affairs, his 
concern for learning, and the wisdom which his 
contemporaries praised in him, upon the side of 

Puritanism. His son Anthony is a far less attrac- 

tive character, interest during his time centring in 

his wife Grace Sherrington—“ one of the most excel- 

lent confectioners in England,” as a tract of 1603 

remarks, telling how King James dined at her 

house at Apethorpe. She was an ideal Lady 

Bountiful, some of whose account-books, together 

with ‘‘collections” concerning medicines and dis- 

eases, still exist to attest her assiduity, intelligence, 
and kindness. ‘‘ When her pieture,” we are told, 

“was at Apethorpe. she was said to step out of it at 

night, pass through the house and village to see that 

all was in order, and scatter silver pennies for the 
needy.” 

The next interesting character in the family—a 
contrast to the puritanical severity of the two 


| men last mentioned—was Sir Anthony Mildmay’s 


nephew Humphrey, who led a somewhat dissolute 
life, the particulars of which he recorded in a 
diary running from 1633 to 1666. Many extracts 
from it are given in this volume, but, as the com- 
piler says, it is not a specially satisfactory docu- 
ment, drinking-bouts and lawsuits forming the 
staple of the matter. More conspicuous figures 
are Humphrey’s two brothers, Anthony, to whom 
Princess Elizabeth and her young brother were 
entrusted at. Carisbrook Castle, and Henry “the 
Regicide.” the protégé of James I., being Master 
of the Jewel Office, who sat on the trial of 
Charles I. at eight out of the twenty-two sittings, 
and is said to have spoken violently against him, 
though he was neither present when the sentence 
of death was passed nor signed the death-warrant. 
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At the Restoration he was condemned to be drawn 
on a sledge yearly, on 27 January, from Tyburn 
to the Tower, a sentence afterwards altered to 
transportation to Tangier. He appears, however, 
to have died in Antwerp. The later Mildmays 
number among them several examples of longevity, 
the most notable being the Carew Hervey Mild- 
may who died in 1784 in his 94th year, and Jane, 
Lady Mildmay, in whose hands the greater part of 
the Mildmay wealth came to be concentrated, who 
died in 1857, aged 92. bet 8. i 

We have nothing but praise for the care with 
which family and public records have been ran- 
sacked to furnish details; but we conte we could 
have wished for a somewhat more skilful handling 
of all this material, in itself both interesting and 
valuable. It is not merely that the writing is apt 
to be careless; the arrangement also is often con- 
fused. A full genealogical table would have been 
of service, that in the appendix being inadequate ; 
and, in the absence of an index, it would have been 
as well to give some indication as to where mention 
of the minor members of the family might be 
looked for. 


Books that Count. Edited by Mr. W. Forbes 

Gray. (A. & C. Black.) 

Tus ‘‘ Dictionary of Standard Books,” edited by 
Mr. W. Forbes Gray, will prove, as the careful com- 
piler desires, “‘ a help to the ordinary reader, and 
to the young student.” The survey embraces 
5,500 books, and includes works published as 
recently as last October. The arrangement is 
alphabetical, and divided into fourteen sections. 
The first is Biography. After the names of eleven 
Dictionaries, of course including the monumental 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ we have, 
under ‘ Individual Biographies,’ five hundred re- 
corded. The head-lines give the work selected by 
Mr. Gray as being the chief biography; this is 
followed by other biographies that have appeared 
on the same subject. As was to be expected, there 
are omissions ; for instance, under Bacon mention 
should have been made of Hepworth Dixon’s 
‘Personal History’ of him from unpublished 
papers (Murray). It is strange that there is no 
reference to Dixon in any part of the book. 
Under London his history of the Tower entitled 
‘Her Majesty’s Tower,’ in four volumes, the most 
important on the subject, ought to have been 
included. Visitors to the Tower should remember 
Dixon with gratitude, for it is owing to his 
influence that it is open free to the public. Under 
London might also have been included his ‘ Lon- 
don Prisons ’ as well as Mayhew’s ‘ London Labour 
and the London Poor.’ ; 

Under Green’s ‘ Short History ° the illustrated 
edition in four volumes is omitted, Mr. Gray 
having apparently mistaken the ‘ History of the 
English People’ for an enlargement of the 7 Short 
History.’ An illustrated edition of the ‘Short 
History’ was published in four volumes, edited 
by Mrs. Green, after Green’s death. In this she 
was assisted by Miss Kate Norgate, whose services 
in forming the wonderful collection of plates she 
gratefully acknowledged. The ‘History of the 
English People’ is an_ entirely distinct work. 
Mrs. Green states in her Introduction to the 
illustrated edition of the ‘Short History’ that 
her husband “had at first proposed merely to 
prepare a library edition of the ‘Short History,’ 
revised and corrected. In his hands, however, it 
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became a totally different book, the chief part of 
it having been rewritten at much greater length 
and on an altered plan.’’ On referring to Mac- 
millan’s most valuable ‘Bibliographical Cata- 
logue’ of works published by them from 1848 to 
1889, we find that the four volumes were issued 
at intervals, the first in 1877, and the fourth in 
1880, the price being sixteen shillings each (not 
ten shillings, as stated by Mr. Gray). 

Under History we should have liked to see Miss 
Kate Norgate’s ‘ Angevin Kings,’ a work of great 
research, like all she writes. 

In offering these suggestions we congratulate 
Mr. Gray on having produced a very useful book, 
and as he requests inaccuracies and omissions to 
be pointed out, and suggestions for improve- 
ments to be sent to him, each edition should 
increase in value. 


The Deaths of the Kings of England. By James 
Rae. (Sherratt & Hughes.) 

THESE studies were originally offered as a thesis for 
the Doctorate of Medicine at Aberdeen, and the 
main substance of them has appeared in The Clinical 
Journal. The method is, first, quotation from con- 
temporary, or the earliest qvellitie, accounts of the 
death of each king, and then a diagnosis based on 
the information thence obtained. Medical details 
almost exclusively are attended to; and the grim 
and painful story of the death of Philip I1. is given 
a place. In an interesting Introduction the writer 
makes such few generalizations as the subject- 
matter admits of. The book might have been yet 
more valuable if its i had been somewhat 
less narrowly circumscribed. Thus, to give one 
example, though the state of health of Henry VI. 
has no direct bearing upon the mode of his death, 
it being certain that he was murdered, the accounts 
in the Chronicles of his attacks of melancholia 
would have been at least as well worth giving 
and discussing as the passages from Fabyan and 
Leland imputing his murder to the Duke of 
Gloucester which are given at length. 


THE most important article in this month’s 
Burlington Magazine is that by Mr. Baldwin Brown. 
and Mrs. Archibald Christie on ‘St. Cuthbert’s 
Stole and Maniple at Durham.’ This is only a 
first instalment, and consists of a very minute dis- 
cussion of the technique of the weaving and em- 
broidery, though there is subjoined a detailed 
description of the designs and figures on the vest- 
ments, which are also illustrated. The whole 
should be carefully studied by any one who is 
interested in ancient figure- work, whether in 
embroidery or in stone. Mr. G. F. Hill continues 
his useful ‘Notes on Italian Medals,’ and Mr. 
Aymer Vallance his papers on ‘ Early Furniture.’ 
‘here is a curious silver-gilt cup in the Trea- 
sury of St. Mark at Venice, the provenance of 
which has not been made out: this Sir Martin 
Conway gives reasons for attributing to an Ostro- 
gothic artificer, and, if these hold good—the objects 
for comparison are but few—it does, indeed, seem 
as likely as not that the br once belonged to 
Theodoric. The early date of the Bewcastle and 
Ruthwell Crosses, which there is an inclination in 
some quarters to impugn in favour of a twelfth- 
century origin, is vindicated in two papers by Mr. 
Baldwin Brown and Mr. Lethaby, which could not, 
of course, be other than scholarly and highly in- 
structive. Critical, again, in their scope are the 
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comments by M. Claude Anet and Mr. A. Cooma- 
raswamy on Dr. Martin’s recent book about 
Oriental Miniature Painting. A welcome contri- 
bution is M. Tancred Borenius’s account of the 
Venetian pictures in the Augusteum at Oldenburg— 
a small gallery comparatively unvisited by tra- 
vellers. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. BLackWELt of Oxford offers in his Cata- 
logue 149 an Aldine Aristophanes—editio princeps— 
1498, for 16/. 16s. Two interesting Bibles are the 
so-called ‘‘ Vinegar” Bible, printed, it will be re- 
membered, by Baskett at Oxford, 1717, the price of 
which here is 3/. 3s.; and_a copy of the faulty 
edition printed in 1653 by John Field, printer to the 
Parliament, in which, for the first time, pearl type 
was used. A copy of Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ 
1724, is to be had for 5/. 10s., and Snape’s ‘ Anatomy 
.of the Horse,’ 1683, for 7/. 7s. Another curious item 
is a copy of the ‘Flores Historiarum’ of Matthew 
of Westminster—to give it the title it lays claim to, 
though there is every reason to identify Matthew 
of Westminster’s work with that of Matthew Paris, 
1567, 5l.5s. The list of private press books is a good 
one. It includes a copy of the Ashendene Dante, 1909, 
107. 10s., and two copies of the Ashendene Horace, 
1903, for the better of which, on vellum, 10/. 10s. 
is asked. From the Doves Press come a Browning’s 
“Men and Women,’ 1908, 4/. 4s., and the ‘ Pervi- 
gilium Veneris,’ in red and black on vellum, 1910, 
5l. 58.; and from the Kelmscott Press a copy of 
Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend,’ 1892, 8/7. 10s. We may 
also mention Shaw’s ‘Arms of the Colleges of 
‘Oxford,’ 1855, 6/. 6s. 


Books on America form an important section in 
the Catalogue No. 105 which we have received from 
Messrs. Browne & Browne of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
They offer for 20. a copy, bound by Riviere, of the 
“Impartial History of the War in America between 
‘Great Britain and her Colonies,’ 1780. A copy in 
the Hoe library fetched 120 dollars. A complete set 
of Archeologia liana from the commencement 
to 1906, in 31 vols., is priced at 302. ‘‘A Curious 
Treatise of the Nature and Quality of Chocolate, 
written in Spanish by Antonio Colmenero, Doctor 
in Physicke and Chirurgery, and put into English 
by Don Diego de Vades-forte,” a small 4to volume 
of 27 pages, printed in 1640 by J. Okes, London, is 
an interesting item for which 5/. is asked. An 
editio princeps, in Gothic letter, with some 2,250 
woodcuts by Wolgemuth and Pleydenwurf, bound 
in sixteenth-century calf, of the ‘Chronicon Nurem- 
burgense,’ 1493, is to be had for 15/.; and for 100. a 
-copy of Biblia Pauperum—‘ Die siben Alter oder Pil- 
gerschafft der jungfrawen Marie,’ printed at Basle 
In 1520. Surtees’s ‘Durham,’ together with Raine’s 
‘History of North Durham,’ making 5 vols. in all, 
is offered for 25/. (1816-52). Messrs. Browne have 
also acquired a copy of the translation, entitled 
‘The Mighty Magician’ and ‘ Such Stuff as Dreams 
are made otf,’ of Calderon’s ‘ Vida es Sueno’ done 
by FitzGerald, and printed only as gifts for his 
friends, 1853, 15J. e may further mention a col- 
lector’s fine series of 67 portraits after Van Dyck, 
mostly in first and second states, 1630-40, the 
price of which is given as 40/. 


Mr. Francis Epwarps’s Catalogue No. 320, 


gives us some 537 items—old books of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
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among which the English classics are well repre- 
sented. They make interesting pages, but we have 
space to mention only a ween, Ln specimens. We 
noticed the following first editions: Goldsmith's 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ and ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ the latter (which has a copy of the original 
playbill for the first night, 15 March, 1773, inserted 
in it) being offered for 20/., the former for 125/.; 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Comedies and Trage- 
dies,’ with portrait of Fletcher, bound by Riviere, 
647, 50/.; Florio's Montaigne, in the original 
vellum, printed by Val. Sims for Edward Blount, 
1603, 75/.; ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ first issue of first 
edition, with the spurious third volume, 1727, 20/. ; 
first illustrated edition of Shakespeare in 7 vols.— 
six volumes printed for Jacob Tonson, 1709, and 
vol. vii., containing the poems, printed for 
E. Curll, 1710—45/.; Bacon’s ‘Wisdome of the 
Ancients,’ 1619, 16/.; and Marvell’s ‘ Poems,’ with 
portrait, bound by Riviere, 10/. 10s. A curious 
item is the translation of a French work, ‘‘ com- 
posed grave persons,” called ‘ Youth's Be- 
haviour; or, Decency in Conversation amongst 
Men,’ made by Francis Hawkins at the age of eight, 
1653, 2/. 10s. 


WE noticed the following interesting items among 
many othersin the Catalogue No. 232 which Messrs. 
James Rimell & Sons have recently sent us : a letter 
of Nelson’s, dated June 20, 1795, on board the 
Agamemnon, to his uncle Suckling, expressing his 
eagerness to meet the French in battle, 25/.; an 
autograph copy of Matthew Arnold’s ‘Stagirius,’ 
presenting several variations from the published 
version, signed M. A., 1844, 107. 10s.; a first edition 
ot Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum,’ 1620, 40/.; a large 
number of Cruikshank items, including ‘ Holiday 
Scenes,’ which consists of four coloured etchings 
of (i.) children at play in the nursery, (ii.) ‘‘ break- 
ing up,” (iii.) arriving home from school, and 
(iv.) on ‘*Black Monday” going back to school, 
with the original paper wrapper, which has 
an etching of children in a ‘Christmas Box,” 
published by S. Knight, Royal Exchange, 1826, 
21/.; Berville and Barriére’s ‘Collection de Mé- 
moires relatifs 4 la Révolution Frangaise,’ 57 vols., 
1821, &c., 17/.; Horace Walpole’s edition of the 
Memoirs of the Duc de Grammont, having inserted 
in it a large number of ween x and drawings, 
Strawberry Hill, 1772, 24/. ; a set of twelve coloured 
plates, illustrating the cultivation of flax and the 
manufacture of linen in Ireland, by W. Hincks, 
1791, 13/7. 13s.; a first edition (eighth title) of 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ 1669, 15/. 15s. ; and a fine eighteenth- 
century edition of the ‘(Euvres’ of Moliére, with 
engravings, 1773, 45/. 


[ Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


_W. Fitcn. — Letter forwarded to querist on 
Fytche family. 











